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This  report  is  dedicated  to  the  late  Rep.  Frank  Costa,  who  served  as 
House  Chairman  when  the  Local  Aid  Commission  was  revived  in  the 
spring  of  1985.  Frank  brought  to  the  Commission's  work  both 
passionate  dedication  to  the  people  whom  he  directly  represented  and 
intense  commitment  to  policy  in  the  interest  of  the  public  at  large. 

We  believe  that  Frank  would  be  proud  of  this  report.  We  are  proud  to 
dedicate  it  and  its  implementation  to  his  memory  and  the  high 
standard  of  public  service  which  he  set  for  us  all. 

Patricia  G.  Fiero,  House  Chair 

Richard  A.  Kraus,  Senate  Chair 

1  January,  1988 
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SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  AID 

State  House,  Boston  02133 


SEN.   RICHARD  A.    KRAUS 
4TM  MIDDLESEX   DISTRICT 
ARLINGTON    WINCHESTER 
LEXINGTON    WOBURN 

HOME  Phone  648-0210 


Dear  Colleagues, 

This   letter  introduces   a  report  which   is   the   fruit   of   two  years   of  hard 
work  by   the  Local   Aid  Commission  and  its   staff.      This  report   is  not   a 
recommendation   for  a   specific  aid  distribution.      Instead  it   outlines   a 
method  for  assessing   the  need  of  communities   for  additional   resources   so 
that   they  may  adequately  fund   the  services   they  deliver.      The  report   is 
long  and  detailed,    but   the  goals   and  underlying  concepts   are   simple. 

We   introduce    three   new  basic   concepts : 

*  The  personal    income  of  a   community's  resident  population,    not 

property  value,    is   the  appropriate   indicator  of   the  ability 
to  pay  local    taxes   and   fees, 

*  The  amount   a   community's  residents  pay  in   local    taxes   and  fees 

should  be  related   to   the  municipal    services   they  receive, 

*  State   taxpayers   should  not  replace  with   state   aid  funds  not 

available   because   local    taxpayers   prefer  lower   taxes   and 
fees   to  adequate   services,    nor  should   they  subsidize   local 
overspending 

We  pursue   two  goals: 

Every  Massachusetts   community  should  have   adequate   funding   for  its 
services   and  operations:      Equalization, 

No  Massachusetts   community  which   is   not   overspending  should   annually 
have    to   cut   back   services :      Maintenance. 

These   goals   are   not   currently  being   achieved.       Upon   adoption   of  our 
recommendations,  however,    they   can   be.      We   believe    that   we   can   write   into 
law  a   state   aid  policy   that   is   fundamentally  fair,    provides   sufficient 
resources   and   can   be   relied   on   year  after  year.      Therefore,  we   earnestly 
seek  your  support   for   the  principles   and  policies  we  have   outlined. 


Sincerely, 
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Patricia   G.    Fiero 
House   Co-Chair 


Richard   A.    Xraus 
Senate   Co-Chair 
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NTRODUCTION 


Since  it  was  reconstituted  and  revitalized  in  the  spring  of  1985  the 
Local  Aid  Commission  has  held  three  series  of  hearings  across  the 
state.  The  testimony  we  heard  from  local  officials  recurred  again 
and  again  in  variations  on  familiar  themes. 

1.  "I  hear  that  many  cities  and  towns  are  saving  money  and  doing 
well.  My  community  is  well  run  but  has  had  to  cut  back  in  every 
recent  year.  Why?" 

2.  "I  hear  that  our  goal  of  state  aid  is  'equalization',  yet  my 
community  has  never  been  able  to  afford  really  good  services.  In 
fact,  each  year  we  can't  even  keep  up  with  inflation.  Why?" 

3.  "I  hear  that  Proposition  21/fc  reduced  the  local  tax  burden  on 
most  Massachusetts  taxpayers,  but  my  constituents  still  have  to  pay 
through  the  nose.  Why?" 

Our  research  shows  that  each  of  these  complaints  and  questions  reflects 
a  grim  reality  not  being  addressed  and  in  fact  being  made  worse  by 
current  local  aid  policy.  This  was  not  anybody's  intention.  Quite  the 
contrary. 

Local  aid  policy  in  the  wake  of  Proposition  21/2  has  been  designed  to 
avoid  these  precise  pitfalls.  Given  the  state  of  our  knowledge  up  to  this 
point,  it  has  been  an  enormous  success.  The  Dukakis  administration,  led 
by  Frank  Keefe  and  actively  assisted  by  the  Legislature,  designed  and 
executed  what  may  well  be  the  most  effective  and  informed  set  of  local 
aid  policies  in  the  nation.  And  the  policy  has  not  been  static.  Each  year 
conscious  and  careful  efforts  at  improvement  have  been  made. 

Yet,  ironically,  now  when  we  need  to  take  advantage  of  what  we  have 
learned  after  intense  study  of  the  record  of  the  past  six  years,  this  most 
impressive  success  story  has  become  the  major  obstacle  to  necessary 
improvement. 


Even  the  legislator  who  is  very  close  to  his  or  her  local  officials  does  not 
sense  a  political  groundswell  for  change.  Virtually  every  local  official 
knows  full  well  that  his  or  her  community  is  far  better  off  than  could 
easily  have  been  the  case.  In  fact,  many  communities  are  now  able  to 
cope  quite  well  fiscally  under  current  local  aid  policies.  Most  of  those 
unable  to  keep  up  can  mask  the  shortfall  by  making  the  cuts  in  places 
like  repair  and  capital  outlay.  There  the  impact  will  not  be  apparent 
until  some  later  year.  So  the  prevalent  attitude  is:  "The  present  system 
is  working  fairly  well.  Change  could  be  for  the  worse.  Let's  not  rock 
the  boat." 


Current  aid  policies  mean  that 
each  year  important  services  are 
being  curtailed  and  that  necessary 
repairs  and  replacements  are  not 
being  made. 


Since  the  adoption  of  Proposition  21/2/  the  basic  approach  in  local  aid 
has  been  to  take  the  total  amount  of  new  aid  as  a  given  and  then 
decide  how  to  divide  it  up  each  year— a  heavily  political  process.  Our 
approach  has  been  the  reverse.  First  we  identified  policy  goals.  Then 
we  devised  ways  to  determine  the  financing  needed  to  meet  them. 


WHY  DO  WE  NEED  TO  CHANGE? 

Because  67  cities  and  towns  which  have  never  had  sufficient  resources 
are  falling  farther  behind  each  year  under  current  aid  policies. 
Equalization  is  simply  not  working  for  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
population. 

Because  people  in  70  of  our  communities  must  pay  far  heavier  local 
taxes  and  fees  than  the  rest  of  our  citizenry  for  services  which  are  not 
correspondingly  better.  Proposition  21/2  did  not  help  them. 

Because  over  136  of  our  cities  and  towns  cannot  now  keep  up  with 
even  moderate  inflation.  Current  aid  policies  mean  that  each  year 
important  services  are  being  curtailed  and  that  necessary  repairs  and 
replacements  are  not  being  made.  School  populations  are  again 
beginning  to  expand.  We  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  whirlwind  which  a 
future  Governor  and  Legislature  will  reap. 


WHY  DO  THESE  PROBLEMS  CONTINUE  TO 

GO  UNTOUCHED? 

These  problems  continue  because  current  policy: 

•  has  no  way  of  determining  how  much  aid  is  needed; 

•  awards  "equalization"  aid  which  is  often  too  small  to  enable  an 
underfunded  community  even  to  tread  water; 

•  has  no  realistic  way  of  assessing  ability  to  pay; 

•  cannot  distinguish  between  communities  whose  own  effort  is 
unreasonably  high  and  those  whose  own  effort  is  too  low. 


HOW  DOES  THE  COMMISSION  PROPOSE  TO 
ADDRESS  THESE  PROBLEMS? 

First,  we  find  out  what  percentage  of  their  incomes  residents  in  each 
community  are  paying  in  taxes  and  fees  for  their  local  services.  This  is 
their  local  revenue  burden  (see  Technical  Report,  pp.  20-32). 

Second,  we  classify  each  community  as  to  the  categories  of  services 
which  it  provides.  This  is  their  service  level  category  (see  Technical 
Report,  pp.  33-47). 

Third,  given  that  level  of  services,  we  determine  what  a  reasonable 
burden  is  for  the  residents  of  each  community.  This  establishes  ability 
to  pay  and  indicates  whether  a  given  community  is  carrying  more  or 
less  than  its  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  its  government.  It  is  called  the 
"Local  Effort  Analysis"  (see  Technical  Report,  pp.  48-60). 

Fourth,  we  determine  the  total  amount  each  community  is  now  raising 
from  all  revenue  sources  and  make  the  best  possible  estimate  as  to  how 
much  this  combined  revenue  base  will  increase  in  the  coming  year. 
This  is  their  likely  local  revenue  increase  (see  Technical  Report,  pp. 
97-117). 


Fifth,  we  compare  that  likely  increase  in  local  revenues  to  the  amount 
of  additional  revenue  necessary  to  keep  up  with  increased  costs  in  the 
coming  year.  Any  shortfall  here  is  the  "maintenance"  need.  If  a 
community  is  overspending  (as  indicated  by  the  regression  analysis), 
"maintenance"  need  is  not  calculated  for  the  amount  identified  as 
overspending  (see  Technical  Report,  pp.  93-128). 

Sixth,  we  compare  the  latest  available  expenditure  level  with  what  the 
regression  analysis  indicates  is  the  minimum  needed  for  that 
community's  service  bundle  to  be  adequately  funded.  Any  shortfall 
here  is  the  "equalization"  need.  If  a  community  is  taxing  itself  at  less 
than  a  reasonable  level,  "equalization"  need  will  not  provide  for  the 
missing  local  revenues  (see  Technical  Report,  pp.  61-92). 

Seventh,  we  add  together  both  maintenance  and  equalization  needs  for 
all  communities  to  determine  the  total  amount  of  additional  revenues 
needed  by  communities  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  (see  Technical  Report, 
pp.  5-16). 


Components  of  Commission 's 
Analysis  Leading  to 
Determination  of  Total  Need 

Revenue  Burden 

Service  Level 

Local  Effort 

Likely  Revenue  Increase 

Maintenance 

Equalization 

Total  Need 


Taken  together  our  recommendations  ensure: 

•  that  each  year  we  will  know  how  much  new  revenue  is  needed 
by  our  cities  and  towns; 

•  that  we  can  legitimately  distinguish  between  communities  whose 
own  efforts  are  unreasonably  high  and  those  whose  own  efforts 
are  too  low; 

•  that  we  can  easily  and  fairly  determine  ability  to  pay; 

•  that  underfunded  communities  not  only  will  be  able  to  tread 
water  but  will  be  able  to  beef  up  their  services  to  minimum 
necessary  levels. 

The  various  parts  of  this  approach  work  together  to  create  a  system 
which  is  in  many  ways  self-correcting.  When  an  imbalance  develops, 
the  system  automatically  corrects  itself  and  returns  to  a  balanced  state. 
After  a  couple  of  years  this  will  defeat  attempts  by  any  community  to 
"beat  the  system". 
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This  self-correcting  feature  works  in  various  ways: 

1.  Decisions  to  spend  and  to  save  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Thus  communities  will  find  that  decreasing  or  increasing  free  cash 
or  stabilization  funds  will  not  change  their  local  aid  position. 

2.  If  a  community  reduces  its  own  effort  and  spending  to  qualify 
for  more  equalization  aid,  it  immediately  reduces  its  maintenance 
aid.  Its  effort  will  soon  fall  below  a  reasonable  burden,  and  there 
will  be  no  gain  in  equalization  aid  either. 

3.  If  a  community  increases  its  own  spending  to  increase  its 
maintenance  aid,  it  will  soon  be  categorized  as  over-spending. 
The  effort  will  have  been  in  vain. 

In  addition  to  offering  these  self-adjusting  features,  the  Commission's 
analysis  will  encourage  constructive  thought  about  the  relative  financial 
position  of  various  communities. 

By  comparing  our  burden  measure  with  the  results  of  the  equali- 
zation formula,  a  community  which  decides  to  spend  less  of  its 
own  funds  (town  A)  can  be  distinguished  from  a  community  whose 
residents  simply  do  not  have  the  income  to  provide  their  own 
funds  (town  B).  Similarly  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  a 
community  which  must  spend  large  sums  to  deal  with  inescapable 
problems  (town  C)  and  another  community  which  may  be 
inefficient  or  choosing  to  provide  extraordinary  services  (town  D). 
(See  Figure  1). 

Using  our  Local  Effort  Analysis,  we  can  distinguish  between 
various  types  of  communities  whose  tax  rates  appear  low:  one 
whose  revenue  burden  on  its  people  is  too  high  given  the  services 
provided,  another  whose  revenue  burden  is  too  high  given  the 
low  income  of  its  citizens,  and  yet  a  third  whose  burden  is  low 
because  state  taxpayers  are  subsidizing  local  residents  who  could 
help  themselves. 


ec      — 


Town  D 


□    Town  C 


Town  A    □ 


+    Town  B 


Figure  1: 

FISCAL  POSITIONS  OF 

COMMUNITIES 


EQUALIZATION  NEED 

Once  a  community  has  been  categorized  by  service  level,  it  can 
further  be  described  by  spending  and  burden  level.  A  community 
which  has  reasonable  burden  and  spending  levels  probably  needs 
maintenance  aid,  but  does  not  need  equalization  aid.  A  community 
with  a  low  burden  and  average  or  high  spending  would  not  need 
aid  to  make  up  for  lack  of  self-help.  A  community  with  a  high 
burden  which  is  overspending  might  need  maintenance  aid  for 
some  portion  of  spending,  but  would  not  be  eligible  for  aid  to 
maintain  overspending. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  questions  which  have  been  raised  about  this 
new  approach. 

1.  Does  it  discriminate  against  poor  communities  and  provide  tax  relief 
just  for  the  rich? 

No.  A  direct  comparison  of  last  year's  actual  local  aid  distribution 
and  what  would  have  been  distributed  under  the  Commission's 
formula  does  not  show  any  significant  benefit  for  either  rich  or 
poor  communities.  Need  as  identified  by  the  Commission  is  not 
skewed  toward  the  better-off. 

2.  Does  the  Commission  expect  the  same  percentage  of  income  in  taxes 
and  fees  from  taxpayers  in  rich  and  poor  communities? 

Yes.  The  Commission's  recommendations  could  be  made  to 
appear  more  "progressive"  and  in  fact  be  more  "progressive"  than 
last  year's  local  aid  distribution  by  expecting  higher  percentage 
income  burdens  of  residents  of  wealthier  communities  than 
poorer  communities. 

However,  contrary  to  conventional  wisdom  most  poor  people  do 
not  live  in  what  are  generally  considered  "poor"  communities.  In 
fact,  only  16  percent  of  the  people  living  below  the  poverty  line 
live  in  communities  in  the  lowest  decile  of  per  capita  income. 
Most  of  our  poor  people  are  scattered  throughout  all  types  of 
cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts.  Thus  to  set  out  to  deliberately 
increase  the  per  capita  burden  in  better-off  communities  above 
that  in  poorer  ones  would  increase  the  burden  on  the  majority 
of  poor  people  who  don't  live  in  the  poorest  communities.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  decrease  the  burden  on  the  minority  who  do 
live  in  the  poorest  communities.  It  would  also  place  unwanted 
fiscal  pressure  on  poor  people  to  move  out  of  all  but  the  poorest 
communities.  What  might  appear  progressive  on  a  community-by- 
community  basis  would  actually  be  regressive  on  a  person-by- 
person  basis. 

Nevertheless,  this  type  of  adjustment  may  be  politically 
irresistible  and  is  described  in  Appendix  1  of  our  Technical 
Report.  And  without  such  adjustment,  the  Commission's 
recommendations  are  no  less  "progressive"  than  recent  aid  policy. 
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3.  Do  Commission  calculations  include  Boston  and  thus  skew  everyone 
else's  results? 

Early  in  the  1980's  it  was  noted  with  shock  that  a  straight  run  of 
the  local  aid  formula  might  provide  no  money  for  Boston. 
Knowing  that  Boston  needed  substantial  funds,  policy  makers 
adjusted  the  formula  to  provide  revenue  for  the  city.  Distortion 
did  not  stem  from  Boston's  presence  in  the  formula,  but  from  the 
changes  designed  to  channel  funds  to  the  city. 

Boston's  problem  was  not  that  spending  was  too  low— the 
problem  "equalization"  addresses.  Its  absolute  level  was 
adequate.  Boston's  problem  was  that  the  available  new  revenues 
each  year  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  legitimate  costs  of 
inflation.  Boston  had  a  large  maintenance  need  but  no 
equalization  need.  Although  many  other  communities  in  the 
Commonwealth  shared  this  dilemma,  none  of  the  others  had  its 
unique  size  and  importance  as  capital  city. 

The  Commission  approach  faces  the  demands  of  inflation  head 
on  and  provides  for  them  for  Boston  and  all  communities  which 
share  the  problem.  That  eliminates  the  need  to  bend  anything  in 
Boston's  direction.  Therefore/  other  communities  are  not 
disadvantaged  by  the  way  Boston  is  treated  in  Commission 
recommendations . 

4.  Does  the  Commission  approach  shortchange  Boston? 

Last  year  community  pressure  from  across  the  State  forced  an 
end  to  the  special  treatment  for  Boston  within  the  formula 
calculations.  In  the  end  the  city  was  taken  out  of  the  calculations 
altogether  and  given  a  percentage  share  of  the  local  aid  pie  close 
to  what  it  had  been  getting.  The  350  other  communities  then 
divided  up  the  rest  of  the  pie  following  the  formula. 

Few  Commission  proposals  are  likely  to  yield  a  similar  percentage 
of  the  pie  for  Boston  because  such  a  figure  would  exceed  policy 
rationale  and  demonstrated  need.  By  arbitrarily  setting  that 
percentage  as  the  goal,  one  can  say  the  Commission 
recommendations  "shortchange"  Boston.  In  fact,  however,  the 
Commission's  recommendations  assure  that  Boston,  like  every 
other  community  in  Massachusetts,  will  have  what  it  needs  to 
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The  unspoken  assumption  of 
current  local  aid  policy  is  that 
every  community  in  need  of 
outside  help  will  either  vote  to 
override  its  levy  limit,  adopt 
large  fee  increases  or  not  fill  the 
gap  between  necessary 
expenditures  and  revenues. 


keep  up  with  inflation,  to  equalize  any  long-term  shortfall  in 
funding  levels  and  to  alleviate  any  undue  burden  on  its 
taxpayers.  If  those  goals  are  sufficient,  as  the  Commission  feels 
confident  they  are,  Boston  will  not  be  shortchanged. 

5.  Does  the  Commission  approach  ignore  the  strictures  of 
Proposition  21/2? 

The  aid  policy  followed  over  the  past  few  years  calculates  a  large 
gap  between  revenues  and  costs  for  most  Massachusetts 
communities.  It  then  provides  aid  sufficient  to  fill  only  a  small 
part  of  that  gap.  The  unspoken  assumption  was  that  every 
community  in  need  of  outside  help  would  either  vote  to  override 
its  levy  limit,  adopt  large  fee  increases  or  not  fill  the  gap  between 
necessary  expenditures  and  revenues. 

The  Commission  calculations  would  create  this  situation  only 
when  a  community's  taxpayers  enjoy  an  exceptionally  low  tax 
burden.  In  such  communities  residents  may  prefer  a  very  low  tax 
burden  instead  of  the  better  services  that  could  be  purchased  with 
a  higher  tax  burden  more  in  line  with  other  similar  communities. 
Another  possibility  is  that,  knowing  how  they  stand  compared  to 
other  communities,  the  residents  will  decide  to  override  their  levy 
limit  or  increase  the  fees  they  pay.  Thus  they  would  impose  a 
reasonable  burden  on  themselves  and  make  it  possible  to  finance 
more  adequate  services  in  their  community.  Either  way  it  would 
be  their  decision.  There  is  no  general  reason  for  the  State  to 
intervene  nor  for  State  taxpayers  to  be  asked  to  foot  the  bill. 

6.  Does  the  Commission's  approach  subvert  the  goal  of  equalization  by 
emphasizing  "maintenance,"  i.e.  ensuring  that  everyone,  rich  and  poor, 
can  keep  what  they  are  doing  this  year  going  next  year? 

Almost  all  of  the  Commission's  recommendations  go  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  equalization.  All  funds  in  the  "equalization"  tier  go  to 
this  end.  In  addition,  all  funds  in  the  "maintenance"  tier  that  go 
to  communities  in  need  of  equalization  also  are  necessary  for 
those  communities  to  achieve  any  equalization.  The  total  of  these 
two  amounts  is  what  the  Commission  recommends  in  the 
equalization  struggle.  (See  Figure  2) 
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(6.6%)  Maintenance  Need 


Figure  2 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL 
NEED  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO 
EQUALIZATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 


(93.  4%)  Equalization  Need 

How  much  "maintenance"  aid  is  given  to  communities  not  in 
need  of  equalization  is  a  decision  for  the  Legislature.  To  provide 
less  than  the  maintenance  need  is  to  risk  forcing  a  community  to 
reduce  its  services,  to  deteriorate.  Clearly  whatever  is  done  for 
communities  with  no  equalization  need  but  with  great  political 
clout  should  be  done  for  communities  in  the  same  fix  but  without 
such  clout. 

7.  Does  the  Commission  ignore  the  fact  that  local  taxes  come  from 
property,  not  income? 

Virtually  every  local  official  with  whom  we  talked  reminded  us 
that  people  do  not  pay  their  taxes  from  their  property.  They  pay 
from  their  income,  even  if  the  amount  of  the  tax  happens  to  be 
calculated  on  the  assessed  value  of  their  property. 

Even  though  more  and  more  communities  are  relying  ever  more 
heavily  on  fees  not  calculated  on  property  values,  the 
Commission  still  understands  that  most  local  taxes  are  based  on 
property  values.  It  is  argued  that  unless  we  expect  taxpayers 
routinely  to  sell  or  mortgage  their  property  to  pay  their  taxes, 
property  values  are  not  relevant  to  ability  to  pay  taxes. 
Therefore  in  figuring  what  is  a  reasonable  burden,  whether  taxes 
and  fees  are  too  high  or  too  low,  and  how  much  a  community 
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can  reasonably  be  expected  to  raise  on  its  own,  such  revenues 
should  be  measured  against  the  income  from  which  they  must  be 
paid. 

8.  Is  personal  income  a  reliable  estimate? 

Personal  income  estimates  are  produced  by  the  Census  Bureau, 
which  also  provides  the  population  estimates  used  in  all  local  aid 
calculations.  Both  estimates  are  extremely  reliable.  Income 
estimates  rely  on  careful  checks  and  crosschecks  using  everything 
from  income  tax  forms  to  face-to-face  interviews.  Unlike  Revenue 
Department  figures,  Census  Bureau  income  figures  include  non- 
taxable as  well  as  taxable  income. 

9.  Does  the  Commission's  approach  demand  more  money  than  we 
have  for  local  aid? 

Current  local  aid  efforts  may  well  be  insufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  cities  and  towns.  (See  Figure  3)  If  so,  we  can  no 
longer  ignore  that  unpleasant  fact.  Instead  we  should  design  a 
strategy  to  make  additional  resources  available  to  our 
municipalities.  The  local  aid  program  itself  may  not  be  capable  of 
meeting  the  full  need.  Indeed  it  may  not  be  politically  healthy  for 
municipalities  to  receive  so  much  of  their  needed  resources  as  a 
dole  from  the  State.  There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  people 
behave  more  responsibly  when  they  are  responsible  for  raising 
the  resources  they  spend. 


Figure  3 

TOTAL  COMMISSION 
NEED  ($714  M.)  COM- 
PARED TO  FY  88  NEW 
DIRECT  LOCAL  AID 
($193  M.) 
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Includes  Chapter  70,  Addition.il  assistance  BEO   Regional  School  and  I  otter) 
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10.  Why  does  the  Commission  want  to  help  communities  with  very  low 
tax  rates? 

Comparing  property  tax  rates  provides  very  little  useful 
information.  Increases  in  residents'  tax  and  fee  burdens  do  not 
necessarily  correspond  to  increases  in  their  communities'  tax 
rates.  The  actual  correlation  is  flat.  (See  Figure  4)  People  in  a 
community  with  a  low  tax  rate  but  with  low  income  may  in  fact 
be  facing  an  impossible  burden.  On  the  other  hand,  people  in  a 
community  with  a  high  tax  rate  and  high  income  still  may  not  be 
paying  their  fair  share  for  the  services  they  receive.  We  believe 
communities  with  the  highest  fiscal  stress  are  those  with  the 
highest  burdens  compared  to  their  residents'  income,  regardless 
of  their  nominal  property  tax  rates. 
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Figure  4: 

BURDEN  LEVEL  VERSUS 

TAX  RATE 
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11.  Shouldn't  school  finance  be  treated  in  a  separate  aid  program? 

Clearly  the  State  has  a  stronger  responsibility  for  school  finance 
than  other  municipal  services.  However,  even  with  a  separate 
system  of  education  finance,  Massachusetts,  unlike  most  states, 
would  have  no  way  to  control  the  overall  level  of  local  school 
spending.  Thus  a  separate  system  of  education  finance  will  not  be 
useful  until  general  funding  is  sufficient  to  bring  all  municipal 
spending  up  to  adequate  levels.  Today,  additional  State  aid,  even 
if  labeled  and  "earmarked"  for  education,  is  just  as  likely  to  result 
in  the  hiring  of  new  policemen  as  it  is  in  hiring  new  teachers,  if 
that  is  the  local  political  will. 

Anyone  interested  in  public  education  should  stongly  support  the 
general  equalization  effort  which  will  ensure  that  all  municipalities 
have  sufficient  funds  for  all  their  necessary  services  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  the  Commission  goal  is  met,  in  10  years  at  the  latest, 
every  community  will  have  sufficient  resources  to  fund  adequately 
both  its  schools  and  other  services. 
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